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The ultimate source of optimism is the Parsee light-religion as the 
ultimate source of pessimism is the Buddhistic Nirwana. Just as the 
pessimists have their phantasy directed in a backward direction, so have the 
optimists theirs in a forward one {vide Lessing and Nietzsche). But if 
Stein admits (as he does) that both the backward and the forward direction 
of thought are incidental to ' ' valuation, ' ' is not even individual personality 
somehow more of a thing in itself — persisting through the Heraclitean 
flux of things — than his enthusiastic optimism takes it to be. 

The book is worth reading on account of its freshness alone and its 
raising of the question of the epistemology and the ontology of the phi- 
losophy of energetics. Mention is made throughout of Mach, Ostwald, and 
their predecessors and their intellectual associates. 

W. Caldwell. 
McGill University. 

Goethes Philosophie aus seinen Werken. Ein Buch fur jeden gebildeten 
Deutschen. Mit ausfuhrlicher Einleitung herausgegeben von Max Hey- 
nacher. (Philosophische Bibliothek, Band 109.) Leipzig, Verlag der 
Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 1905. — pp. viii, 428. 

The object of this book is to offer a number of appropriate selections, for 
the most part from the prose writings of Goethe, which will give, particu- 
larly to the student in the higher class of the gymnasium, an insight into 
the great German poet's Welt- and Lebensanschauung. The selections (pp. 
1 1 1-422), which are arranged according to the date of their production, are 
preceded by an introduction (pp. 1-110), in which Dr. Heynacher traces 
the history of Goethe's philosophical development. It is an instructive 
guide to a proper understanding of the poet's world-view. Indeed, the 
entire work will prove profitable reading, not only to students of German 
literature, but to all persons interested in the conceptions of a great per- 
sonality. 

Goethe did not offer a philosophy of his own making, nor did he ever 
slavishly follow any particular philosophical creed ; indeed, he held that 
philosophy was contained in poetry and religion, and that a separate philos- 
ophy was unnecessary. His versatile nature made it impossible for him to 
rest content in any one mode of thinking. "As a poet and an artist," he 
said in a letter to his friend Jacobi, '* I am a polytheist ; as a natural scientist, 
I am a pantheist ; and one of these as decidedly as the other. If there is 
need of a God for my personality as a moral being, He too is provided 
for. The heavenly and earthly things form so wide a realm that the 
organs of all creatures together can alone comprehend it." 

But although Goethe cannot be counted among the systematic philoso- 
phers, he naturally gravitated toward certain conceptions, and these found 
frequent expression, not only in his prose writings, but in his poetical crea- 
tions. There are, in my opinion, several characteristic features in his atti- 
tude toward things which seem fundamental. His whole thinking is rooted 
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in the world of sense-perception ; he cannot get away from his senses ; his 
thinking is Anschauung, it is gegenst'dndlich. At the same time it is con- 
ceptual, synthetic, organic ; his goal is always der anschauende Begriff, as 
he calls it ; he sees the unity in things, the whole in the parts, the concept 
or idea in the concrete facts. It is for this reason that Schiller called him 
a rational empiricist. Nor could he get it into his head that things existed 
only for the knowing subject : ' ' Ich bin als anschauender Mensch ein Stock- 
realiste." "What," he once said to Schopenhauer, "light is to exist only 
in so far as you see it ? No ! You would not be here if the light did not 
see you !" And to Schiller he wrote : " However the idealist may protest 
against thethings-in-themselves, before he knows it he hits upon things out- 
side of him," etc. But whereas Kant regards the thing-in-itself as unknow- 
able, Goethe believes that we approximate the truth the more closely, the 
more deeply we penetrate into the laws of the phenomenal world. Every- 
thing, he thinks, depends upon what he calls our apercu, our perception of 
what really underlies the phenomena. This apercu is the knowledge of the 
Urphanomene ; a direct, intuitive perception of nature, which, contrary to 
Kant, Goethe looks upon as possible to man. 

This intimate union of Begriff 'and Anschauung seems to me to form the 
starting-point of all Goethe's conceptions, of his pantheism, his theory of 
assthetics, his notion of organic life, his plea for action ; he searches for the 
form in the matter, but protests against the separation of the two. "Who- 
ever cannot get it into his head," he once exclaimed in a letter to a friend, 
"that mind and matter, soul and body, thought and extension, or . . . 
will and action were, are, and ever will be the double ingredients of the 
universe . . . ought to have given up thinking long ago and spent his time 
in general world-gossip." For him, therefore, God and nature are one, 
God is in nature, nature in God ; nature is der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid : 
Ihm ziemt's die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, Natur in Sick, Sick in 
Natur zu hegen. Artistic creations and organic products too represent 
a synthesis of form and matter. Artistic style is the clearest, purest 
expression of the essential, and rests "upon the deepest foundations of 
knowledge, upon the essence of things, in so far as we are permitted to 
recognize it in visible and tangible form." In the organic world he seeks 
to understand the living forms as such, to comprehend their outward visible 
parts in their relations or connections, to master the whole in the An- 
schauung ; and then, finally, to find the original idea or type of which all 
the others are the manifestations : the Urpflanze and Urthier. It was this 
conception which guided Goethe' s work in biology and made him an im- 
portant predecessor of Darwin. 

We must call attention to another trait in Goethe, a mystical trait, an 
anti-rationalistic tendency, which he shared with Jacobi. Existence divided 
by reason leaves a remainder, as he says; and "there is a mystery in 
philosophy as well as in religion." " The true, which is identical with the 
divine, can never be directly known by us ; we see it only in its Abglanz, 
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in the example, in the symbol, in particular and related phenomena ' ' : 

God is nature plus an unknowable centre. The innermost principle of the 

universe we cannot fathom after all ; all that we can do is silently to adore 

what cannot be explained. 

There is something so wholesome, sane, and inspiring in Goethe's 

thought, something so manly, truthful, and ethical in his attitude, that we 

cannot fail to be benefited by the study of a book like Dr. Heynacher's in 

more ways than one. 

Frank Thilly. 
Princeton University. 

The Freedom of Authority : Essays in Apologetics. By J. MacBride 
Sterrett. New York, The Macmillan Co. , 1905. — pp. vi, 319. 

This book consists of several chapters, critical and constructive, on such 
varied themes as " Sabatier, Harnack, and Loisy," "The Historical 
Method," "The Ethics of Creed Conformity," " The Ground of Certitude 
in Religion," etc., all bound together by the unifying principle of an in- 
terpretation of ecclesiastical development in terms of a Hegelian philoso- 
phy of history. The first chapter, entitled ' ' The Freedom of Authority, ' ' 
emphasizes the dependence of the individual for his intellectual, moral, and 
religious development on the community. In the community and institu- 
tional life, there is present an objective reason, and the rationale of authority 
lies in the organic relation of individual and institution. From this stand- 
point of an immanent objective reason, present as an organizing principle 
in historical institutions, Professor Sterrett proceeds to criticise Sabatier, 
Harnack, and Loisy. Sabatier and Harnack are criticised for being purely 
subjective and individualistic in their attitude towards historical Chris- 
tianity. They regard the history of the church since its foundation as a 
prolonged aberration. In other words, they do not recognize the principle 
of teleological evolution at work here as everywhere. They vainly try to 
separate essence from appearance, vainly endeavor to determine the per- 
sonal religion of Christ apart from its historical development. Professor 
Sterrett finds that Loisy' s attitude is much more philosophical, since he 
does recognize an objective reason at work in the historical development 
of the church. But he tends towards subjectivism in his too sharp sepa- 
ration of historical Christianity from the Jesus of the Gospels. It might be 
inferred that the latter is a creation of the church, although probably 
Loisy does not mean this. The fundamental difficulty is that Loisy narrows 
the application of his objective view of development to the Roman church, 
which in turn rejects the true catholic and philosophically valid elements 
in Loisy' s standpoint. 

There follows a discussion of the historical method. Materialistic evolu- 
tionism is sharply criticised, and it is argued that the only adequate founda- 
tion for the historical method is a philosophical idealism. In the chapter 
on ' ' The Ground of Certitude in Religion, ' ' this idealistic principle is stated 



